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meaning the doctrine of the elders. What Buddha himself taught
is very difficult to discern, and it has to be sifted from the works
of the Theravada. And even when discerned, it is difficult to say
that the germs of the Mahayana are not to be found in it.
McGpyern distinguishes between primitive Buddhism and the
Buddhism of the Theravada. The former he tells us, was rather
psychological and mucji less philosophical than the Theravada.
Its position was agnostic. This primitive Buddhism is not included
by him in the Hinayana. This Buddhism is more or less a body
of rules concerning discipline and yoga. The doctrine of pratttyasa-
mutpdda,1 McGovern holds, was certainly known to it, but it
seems to be applied only to the mind and not to the external
world.

But there are other writers like Mrs. Rhys Davids, Dr. E. J.
Thomas, and Professor Radhakrishnan, who maintain that
Buddha was not really an agnostic, not a nihilist, and not even
opposed to the dtman doctrine. Dr. E. J. Thomas writes: "To
what form of the atman doctrine the Buddhist canonical position
was originally opposed is not clear. It might refer to some form
of Sankhya or the Jaina (Niganthas), but there is nothing in the
use of the terms to show that Sankhya was originally opposed,
nor is it the atman doctrine that forms the chief subject in the
disputes recorded with the Niganthas/'2 He aptly points out that,
among the rival views mentioned and criticized in Brahmajalasutra,
we do not find the Vedantic theory of the atman.3 His conclusion
is that the Upanisadic doctrine is not rejected by Buddha. Mrs.
Rhys Davids goes even farther. She tells us, in her To Become
i or Not to Become, that there is even God for Buddha, that the
Buddhism of Buddha was not Godless.4 In almost all her writings
she maintains that the religion of Buddha had a positive end to
attain, that he exhorted his disciples to become more and not
to cease to exist, and that in many canonical works of the
Theravada are to be found references to a higher and a lower
self. She contends that the preaching of Buddha assumed nihilistic
form in the hands of his monastic disciples, who, with all their
connections with the surrounding world cut off, ceased to think
of the self. She writes: "... in the growing monasticism, not the
immanent Self only, but the man, the minor self, was becoming

*  See his Infrodwiiem to Mak&y&M Buddhism. The twelve-linked chain of
causation will be explained later.
*  The Life o/Buddte, p. 203.                                            3 7W*.,. p. 201.
* P. 134, Cp. also Dhammvpada, Jaravagga, 9.
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